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What Price Organization? 


By MAX S. MARSHALL 


University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


Down the street marched Hitler’s goose-step- 
ping troops, organized to the last degree of per- 
fection as each man, subordinated to the organi- 
zation, struggled to get his foot at exactly the 
same angle as his neighbor. In the heart of each 
man was a pride of regiment, a feeling that, 
small and vulnerable as he was, ke was part of 
an organization that was neither. The organi- 
zation built up his morale and permitted an 
aggressive warfare. 

Across the street walked pickets, as haphazard 
in marching as Hitler’s troops were precise. In 
their endless circle, however, there was again 
organization, a sacrifice of the individual with 
a gain in the morale and strength of the group. 
Again also, leaders thought in terms of man- 
power and victories. 

On campuses students and teachers are no- 
torious for arguing over any and all issues. 
They seem to retain the spirit of independent 


thought and, in many ways, they do. However, 
the tellege, itself an organization, contains end- 
less orgafeizations, each demanding its pound 
of flesh. A ‘student who is too independent 
shares an uncertain fate with the teacher who is 
too independent, neither faring at all well. 

Organization dominates. In the nature of 
organization the individual is weak against it. 
Leaders know well that an emotional outlet is 
served by organization and use its total strength 
as a tool. 

Organization has behind it and within it two 
components, a common desire and a common 
goal. These components, which often seem to 
be naturally related, may be completely separate. 
Think, for instance, of gregariousness as a com- 
mon desire and of leaders who use this toward 
a goal of their own choosing. Viewed as organi- 
zations, the church, any political party, a gang, 
and a university suggest the diversity of inter- 





play among the simple elements which underlie 


organization. 

Consider a group of persons with a common 
desire and weigh the need for their existence as 
an organization and you have the numerator 
and denominator of organization. In this ratio 
of desire to declared purpose the preferred 
choice is unity. Ideally a substantial mutual 
desire is combined with a significant need which 
can be met by organization. A unity made up 
of a mediocre desire and mediocre need is not 
likely to do much harm, However, too much 
deviation from unity is unhealthy. A potent 
mutual desire, with no need for organized action, 
or a vigorous need without the wish to join 
hands does not make for healthy organization. 
Leaders and organizers know or learn this. 
Given any naturally agglutinated group, they 
reach into the bottomless bag of real and fancied 
human needs, be it a raise in pay, a wish to con- 
trol gambling, or a desire to fight a war. A wish 
to shift the balance of ‘‘have’’ and ‘‘have not’’ 
in your direction is an ancient scheme 
which enables an energetic leader or organizer 
anywhere to invent a name, devise a symbol, 
simulate a degree of exclusiveness, and have an 
organization. Whether the desire or the organ- 
izer goes first makes no difference in the end 
result; that is determined by the quality of the 
two components, desire and need. 

There is a great fancy for ‘‘leaders’’ and 
‘‘leadership’’ on college campuses. However, 
by definition leaders are persons who often in- 
terfere with processes which, without them, 
would be more natural. The thought of ‘‘lead- 
ership’’ is supposed to be stimulating; is not the 
thought of ‘‘followers’’:a debilitating counter- 
balance? One strong reason for the advocacy 
of leadership on campuses is the completely un- 
democratic thought that those not on campuses 
should be the followers. Leaders convince a 
group of congenial persons who are having a 
fine time: grousing that, if they will band to- 
gether for assembled action, there will be noth- 
ing left about which to grouse. It may be true 
that we must have leaders. Disorganization im- 
plies chaos as strongly as organization implies 
subordination. Let us at least choose them, with 
any person who seeks such choice ruled an im- 
Applicants are not wanted; 
Let 


own 


’ 


proper candidate. 
leaders are important and ambitious folk. 
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us drink a toast to more reluctant leaders who 
will not accept the thought even when they ac- 
cept the task. 

On the campus the nature of the duties of the 
inhabitants should constitute a nucleus for re- 
sistance to organization. The maintenance of 
individualism among scholars is a real factor in 
college life. Scholars have specialties, ideas, and 
opinions. Even a mouselike academician whose 
independence is only a devotion to the ideas of 
others shows independence. If you doubt this, 
try speaking ill of one of his heroes or choosing 
another for him. This nucleus of resistance to 
organization offers some hope for the future, for 
future citizens, now students, are beginning to 
see before their eyes some of the effects of over- 
done organization. Just as taxes are taxed to 
over a hundred repetitions, there is an overlap 
of organizations. 

On the campus and elsewhere administrative 
organizations are invented to administer to ad- 
ministrative organizations. As long as anyone 
is allowed to say, with that special gleam, ‘‘ Why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to... ,’’ we are sunk, 
There will be a new organization, a new office, 
a new busybody, a new form, another carbon 
copy, a new bulletin, a new source of committees, 
a rearrangement of whatever is arranged, a new 
‘phone with an active bell, a new set of lunch- 
eons, new visiting firemen—the chain is endless. 

On the academic side, organization is even 
more common. The ‘‘democratie process’’ is an 
excuse for committees, and there are a dozen 
other excuses. Though schools and departments 
may be inevitable, the subdivisions, boards, 
courses, and curricula become endless. Stu- 
dents, meanwhile, are organized and cross-or- 
ganized, with everything from fraternities and 
sororities to study groups and track teams. 
How much of this is truly basic? 

Organization is close te taxonomy, literally 
the laws of arrangement. The thought implies 
not only order but a compulsive order, enforced 
by existing relationships among the arranged 
Taxonomy and order differ at their 
roots. A thousand golf balls are unwieldy until 
someone packs them into boxes of a dozen, a 
degree of order for conveniénce which is in no 
way taxonomy. If you will examine the fra- 
ternity system in this light, you find yourself 
considering the expedient viewpoint or the order 
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which the system brings about as compared to 
the necessity for and ulterior motives behind 
fraternities, which are problems of taxonomic 
relationships in society. 

Once the pragmatic necessity for organization 
is acknowledged along with the recognition of 
the likelihood of falseness and the dangers of 
excess, the status of organization can be ex- 
amined more closely. Lack of organization means 
lack of order, undue inconvenience, and even 
chaos ; but an excess of organization leads to con- 
fusion and disaster in a more dangerous chaos. 
Perhaps the law of diminishing returns is oper- 
ative. Nevertheless, we may well admit that at 
present we are no better off running away from 
the chaos of disorganization as we are doing 
than we are in running away from organization 
as we are not doing. Perhaps we should reduce 
our pace and not run at all but stop and think 
over the rules and our position. 

Analysis of organization exposes its elements 
and leads to principles upon which, at least but 
for human foibles, it can be built safely. Two 
principles have been mentioned already, that 
organization brings together persons with a com- 
mon desire and directs them toward a common 
purpose, and that organization implies either 
the presence of leaders or organizers who bring 
together followers or, more admirably, the elec- 
tion of a chairman to preserve some order and 
uniformity of direction. Further analysis will 
reveal that, whereas education or force lead to 
forthright action, those who believe in tactics 
and strategy—and they are many—have long 
since found in organization tools which they ean 
manipulate. In order of moral sanction, organ- 
ization for education comes first, organization 
to exert force is a forthright though painful 
second, and organization for improper strategy 
is a common but frankly immoral third. 

On or off the campus, to derive a principle of 
balance from the admixture of these components 
is unquestionably a present problem. We have 
come some distance from the disorganized life 
of the caveman, but we may well have gone too 
far into the chaos of organization. Let the com- 
ponents pass in review. 

There is a natural desire to join hands for 
pleasure, unity, strength, and security. There 
are purposes in society which need organized 
activity, like schools, government, or agricul- 
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ture. By our postulates, the desire: need ratio 
is preferably near unity and is not good when 
one or the other is seriously disproportionate. 
But now we must bring in social and moral ob- 
ligation and a requirement of balance. That is, 
there is all too often an intense desire for gain, 
for conquest, or for power. Couple this with a 
need for organizing to provide power for war, 
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gain in large amounts, or despotic authority and 
we have a ratio of one. True, it makes for strong 
organization but certainly it does not make for 
desirable organization. The desire has to be 
worthy in the positive sense, and the need, goal, 
or purpose must also be worthy. Either could 
be neutral, to admit whist clubs or minor or- 
ganizations, such as student organizations for 
discussion and pleasure, which help them to find 
themselves. Given social acceptability the de- 
sire provides the persons who band together 
and a worthy need or purpose provides the rea- 
son for organization. 

In this enlarged form organization becomes 
at best dangerous. <A vigorous organizer will 
band together persons with strong bonds of sym- 
pathy and turn them to a purpose they did not 
have in mind at all. The purpose may be quite 
distantly related to the original basic desire. 
Furthermore, desires are so common and fancied 
needs are so numerous that endless combina- 
tions permit what we have today, too much or- 
ganization. Organization is too easy. <A desire 


to do good, in a vague way, brings together 
thousands of persons in an organization which 
is manipulated by an organizer to his own ends. 
A real need for unity between faculty and stu- 


dents may force a preceptorship organization, 
which fails of attainment because the need and 
desires are at odds. Yet, to many modernists, 
everything is organization. Not a few of our 
organizations lack both desire and need, except 
in form, because the organizer considers organi- 
zation a pleasurable end in itself. 

The reasons for less organization include a 
lack of desire on the part of participants, a lack 
of real need, an improper desire or need, and 
the danger from excessive organization. To 
these inhibiting factors must be added the most 
basic of all, the sacrifice of independence and 
individual ideas and rights which constitute the 
bulwark not only of society but of any part 
thereof, including worthy organization. 

Organization, with its goose-stepping unity 
toward a degree of: coercive victory, sacrifices 
the individual in rights and in mind. In polit- 
ical terms this is no new thought; but the ap- 
plication of the idea to all organization is not 
common, The man who objects to the submer- 
gence of the individual under a Hitler or a gang 
leader is paradoxically vulnerable because of 
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the membership cards in his own pocket to the 
exact extent that he has such. In organization 
the individual sells a portion of his soul regard- 
less of the merit of the organization; the moral 
status of its goal is a thing apart, to be tried 
in a different court. A crime was committed 
when the individual sold out, often only because 
the technique of organization is so easy. An 
easy search for persons with a common desire, 
perhaps only a group which is gregarious, leads 
to organization under any fancied idea, per- 
haps no more than a community sing, after 
which the organization is in a position to be used 
by standard political manipulation. 

There are strong reasons why an analysis of 
organization is pertinent to and should come 
from the college and university campus. For 
one thing, on the campus there are at least three 
conspicuous zones of excessive organization. 
First, administrative groups multiply duties 
and carbon copies to a point of such evident 
overlapping that survival is astonishing. Sec- 
ond, the committee system leads to so much in- 
effective ritual that worthy members of the Fac- 
ulty become either discouraged or subservient 
to the committee on committees. And third, a 
seemingly endless chain of ‘‘leaders’’ is forever 
proposing reclassifications of knowledge to suit 
some fancy of theirs, apparently creating some- 
thing from nothing but actually creating some- 
thing at the expense of basic subjects from which 
parts are drawn. Granted, this:is the way that 
law, engineering, and medicine were created. 
The process is a problem in permutations and 
combinations which, as has almost happened in 
some places today, exhausts the stockpile of 
basic subjects entirely. These ‘‘leaders’’ and 
organizers, shuffling and reshuffling mixtures to 
their own ends or imaginations, can and do ruin 
colleges and universities. 

These three kinds of overindulgence in organi- 
zation are even so less serious than the sacrifice 
of the independent mind of man. The thesis is 
not limited to the campus; nor is the thought 
tenable that the scholar retains his independence 
of mind and others do not. The campus has 
its particular duties; but it is nevertheless part 
of the community, or better be. However, too 
many scholars have sold their independence 
of mind to organization. When independent 
minds by will, demand, or coercion belong to too 
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many organizations they sell their independence 
far too often. Independence and integrity of 
mind seem especially worth while for those who 
face the youth of the nation whence comes the 
next group of adult citizens. In defense and 
in imitation of what they see around them stu- 
dents are even now organizing along political 
lines with over-organization and dubious needs 
and motives when they could be learning the 
restrictions of organization and the propriety 
of the independent mind. Independence of 
mind is not to be confused with resistance to 
organization, resistance to progress or tradition, 
or resistance to the ideas or will of others. In- 
dependence of mind refers only to one who does 
his own thinking, searching for truth by the 
very best path he can find without divagation 
at the whims and caprices of others with their 
demands for conformity or acceptance and the 
pressure of their organizations. Idealistic as it 
may be, freedom of mind is a stage higher than 
academic freedom or social freedom, with or- 
ganization as a key factor. 

The conclusion is inescapable; Let there be 
resistance to new organization and acceptance 
of any opportunity to reduce organization. 
Duplication of organization is dangerous. Or- 
ganization beyond the point of need is danger- 
Ac- 
ceptance of organization as a virtue is danger- 
ous. 
lute minimum of organization, a genuine and 
full realization of 


ous. Loss of independence is dangerous. 


Heresy or not, there should be an abso- 


vigorous resistance to it, a 
the objections to and damage from organization, 
a curtailment of its temptations and its bland- 
ishments, and a forthright attitude toward it. 
The truth of this is before us in organizations 
with political purposes, in nationalism, in wars, 
in racial prejudice, in trade unionism, in com- 
mercialism, in business, in professions, and in 
virtually all organization. In every one there 
is the menace not only to society-but to the per- 
son and through him to the future of society, 
sacrifice of independence of mind and thought. 

The answer, of course, cannot be an absence 
Not only 
custom and a manner of thinking now deeply 
ingrained but also the pragmatic needs of living 
require some organization. We must have some, 
but let it be a minimum, and let additions be 
difficult and often impossible. 
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of organization or anarchy or chaos. 


With acceptance of government, education, 
transportation, and those social organizations 
which we find mandatory as part of living to- 
gether in numbers, resistance to organization 
can still pay huge dividends to society. An ex- 
cellent place to begin is the campus, where stu- 
dents, instead of learning how to be ‘‘leaders’’ 
and organize the community to within an inch 
of its life, can learn to appreciate both the social 
and cultural benefits of independence of thought 
for their neighbors as well as themselves. More 
modesty and independence with less ambition 
and desire to bend the will of persons to gain 
an end help everything and everyone, and will 
do it without robbing the rich or stepping down 
to mediocre averages. Order is real and calls 
for minimal organization. Taxonomic organiza- 


tion can be a part of such order but it is fre- 


quently false, presenting purported relation- 
ships which do not exist but are so labeled to 


foster excessive organization. Our campuses 
need complete, pure, and wholesome independ- 
ence of thought and individualism. Our polities 
need freedom from organization, connections 
with illegal organizations, and endless manipu- 
lation of persons coerced into goose-stepping. 
Business is unquestionably overorganized even 
for efficiency ; and we could well put up with a 
bit less efficiency for the sake of less organi- 
zation. 

There is only one way in which the taxpayer, 
consumer, and citizen—three organizations that 
include every one of us—can organize to meet 
the era of organized push toward organization, 
and that is by refusing to participate in excess 
organization or to vote for a support in any 
way. ‘To find a man who votes independently, 
belongs to no lodges or social groups, has no 
medals and school affiliations, is connected with 
no business, and is subject to no laws might 
cause us to lock among hermits and hoboes, but 
they have something from which we might learn. 
Save 10 per cent of your dues next year, vote 
down the next move for an organization that 
is not mandatory, even if it is only a committee, 
suggest a way for action without an organiza- 
tional ritual at the next meeting, tell the next 
pop-eyed enthusiast that his pet project does 
not require organized effort but will be better 
Is this ideal- 
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for spontaneous individual effort. 





istic? In its pure form, it is impossible of at- 
tainment, but every effort to preserve order and 
to balance this order by resisting any excess of 


organization will make the campus, county, and 
country a better balanced place in which to live 
and work. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Strengthening the Philippine Public School 


Teachers Association’ 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association of the United States, 1935-1952 


G. STANLEY HALL, a great American psycholo- 
gist, stated 30 years ago that ‘‘ Education has 
now become the chief problem of the world... . 
The nations that see this will survive, and those 
that fail to do so will slowly perish. . . . There 
must be re-education of the will and of the heart 
as well as of the intellect, and the ideals of ser- 
vice must supplant those of selfishness and greed. 
Nothing else can save us.’’ 

Whenever you pass a public school, pause a 
moment to think what that public school means 
to humanity. Recall those long dark centuries 
when the masses were kept in ignorance, when 
greed and oppression ruled the world with an 
iron hand. From thé very beginning of man’s 
struggle for knowledge, self-respect, and the rec- 
ognition of his inalienable rights, the school has 
been his greatest ally. We refer to the school 
as ‘‘common’”’ because it belongs to us all. It 
is ourselves working together to meet a universal 
But it is a most uncommon institution. 
It is relatively new. It is democracy’s greatest 
gift to civilization. Throughout the world 
among upward struggling peoples, wherever 
parents share in the aspiration of their children, 
the public school is being copied. Let us keep 
our publie schools strong and free. P 

The publie school teachers of the Philippines 
have a definite responsibility to help build a 
strong, vital, independent, professional associa- 
tion which will do battle constantly and intelli- 
gently in behalf of better public elementary and 
public high schools everywhere throughout the 
Republie. 


1 Report submitted to the Philippine Publie School 
Teachers Association at the end of Dr. Givens’ service as 
educational consultant, special technical and economic 
mission to the Philippines, U.S. Mutual Security Agency. 
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need. 


The members of the Philippine Public School 
Teachers Association have a responsibility for 
helping to make equality of educational oppor- 
tunity possible for every child and youth in the 
Republic. 

Educational opportunity for all youth will be 
possible and available only when the public 
schools are adequately financed. Teachers have 
an important obligation to help secure financial 
support for public education. 

The democratic way of life places great value 
on co-operative effort and individual responsibil- 


ity. Every public school teacher in the Republic 


should vigorously and enthusiastically support 
the PPSTA. There should be no shirkers or 


professional hitch-hikers. 

To have a salutary influence upon youth, 
teachers must possess sterling character and 
high ideals. They must be conscientious and 
have a high sense of moral values. 

Publie school teachers must place great im- 
portance upon the worth of every individual 
pupil and make sure that he is helped to develop 
all of his talents and abilities. 

Teachers must realize that democracy is a 
way of life that, to be effective, must be prac- 
ticed daily in their relationships with pupils. 

There are three main objectives of a national 
organization of teachers in a democracy: 


1. Strengthening the Republic through developing 
in every way possible all of its human resources. 

2. Making sure that everything possible is done to 
secure and offer the best education obtainable for 
every girl and boy of school age in the Republic re- 
gardless of their financial condition or geographic 
location. 

3. Making possible by every means available the 
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growth—educational, professional, social, and spiri- 
tual—of every member of the teaching profession. 
This requires understanding, recognition, and appre- 
ciation of each individual working in the profession. 
It means salaries that will allow each teacher to live 
in a respectable manner and to further his education 
through study and travel. 

These objectives can be adequately secured if 
the nationwide organization of teachers main- 
tains wise leadership, is effectively organized, 
and adequately financed. This means that there 
must be a close working relationship between 
the Philippine Public School Teachers Associa- 
tion, the division associations in the provinces, 
and the district associations within the divisions. 

I suggest that the following plan be consid- 
ered as a means of unifying the entire profes- 
sion including the unification of fees with which 
to finance the program. The PPSTA now has 
an executive secretary-treasurer and a staff of 
12 people. Action should be taken to insure an 
effective unification of the work of the national 
organization with the teachers organizations in 
each division. This action should state, prob- 
ably in the form of a resolution, that the na- 
tional association was agreeable to joining with 
the division associations and the district associa- 
tions in a unification program of responsibilities 
and of fees. The resolution of the national 
should state that it would join with division or- 
ganizations in unifying the entire work of the 
association when the teachers by majority vote 
within the divisions voted for such a unification. 

Each of the division associations should take 
similar action by resolution making it permissi- 
ble for each district within the division by ma- 
jority vote of its teachers to become a part of the 
unified throughout the Republic. 
This would make it possible by majority vote of 
the teachers within a given district to become an 
active functioning part of the nationwide pro- 
fessional organization of teachers. To make this 
organization effective there should be a secretary 
of each division carefully selected by ballot of 
the teachers within the division to serve them 
for a three- or four-year term subject to re- 
election if the teachers so desire. This secretary 
should be so located geographically as to be able 
to keep in touch with the teachers, either through 
personal contact or by correspondence in each 
of the districts within his division. This indi- 
vidual should be given sufficient secretarial help 
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association 


to enable him to keep his work up-to-date and 
to do it efficiently. 

Each district organization should have a sec- 
retary of the district association elected by the 
teachers within the district for a period of three 
or four years and given some secretarial help in 
order to reach effectively the people in each 
barrio and purok. This individual should be 


located geographically within the district so 
that it is easy for him to keep in touch either 
personally or by correspondence with all the 


teachers in the district. 

This organization should be used as a means 
for keeping all teachers throughout the Republic 
informed on all matters of importance to them 
including legislative matters and all other kinds 
of problems and questions which would affect 
either their professional work or personal wel- 
fare. 

One of the phases of work that should be 
started as soon as feasible by such an organiza- 
tion is the collecting of the annual fees for the 
three teacher organizations—the district, the 
division, and the national organizations, The 
secretary of each district organization should 
have books of receipts for fees made with three 
carbon copies. When the fees are paid by the 
individual teacher, he would get the original re- 
ceipt showing that his dues for a given amount 
have been paid in the district organization, for 
a given amount in the division association, and 
for a given amount in the national association. 
The district secretary should send the first ear- 
bon copy with fees collected for the national to 
the national secretary. The second carbon copy 
would go with fees collected for the division to 
the division secretary. The third carbon copy 
would be kept for his own records. By this 
method the secretary of the district association 
would be responsible for the collecting of dues 
for all three organizations—district, division, 
and national. They should be collected upon an 
annual basis. The amount being determined by 
the people within each teachers organization, 
national, division, and district. 

It is clear that the PPSTA cannot render the 
kind of service that should be rendered to the 
90,000 teachers in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines until its fees are increased. The national 
association is now receiving one peso per year from 
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each member. 





increasing its dues in order to function properly. 
I do not see how the PPSTA can fully meet its 
immediate responsibilities unless its dues are 
raised to three pesos per year. 

The fees within each division should be deter- 
mined by the teachers within the division—the 
fees for the district by the teachers within the 
district. 

Under this system the national fees would be 
standardized throughout the Republic. Each 
division and district would determine the 
amount of dues necessary to carry on adequately 
their official business. 

If the teachers in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines are to strengthen their organizations so as 
to be reaily effective, they must have eventually 
a total annual fee of at least 12 pesos per year— 
six pesos for the PPSTA, four pesos for each di- 
vision organization, and two pesos for each dis- 
trict association. This does not include the death 
benefit dues; the amount of this in each part of 
the organization should be determined by the 
teachers themselves. 

It would be sound organization if the national 
transferred its death benefits obligations to each 
division association. The division associations 
should also study the advisability of a credit 
union for its members. 

The PPSTA should have a publication given 
each month of the school year to each member 
of the organization. I would strongly suggest 
that the issuing of such a publication be started 
immediately regardless of how small it might 
have to be on account of limited finances. The 
format of the present Philippine Educator is de- 
sirable. However, the number of pages should 
be reduced to eight if necessary in order to be 
able to have a house organ type of publication 
given to each member of the association, outlin- 
ing what the problems are, what the association 
is doing about the problems, and how each indi- 
vidual can help. The Philippine Educator in its 
present form might then be issued semi-annually 
or quarterly to those who want to pay additional 
to receive it. The latter would be entirely a pro- 
fessional publication; the former would serve 
primarily as the house organ for the PPSTA. 

If the PPSTA and its affiliated division and 
district associations are to serve children, youth, 
and teachers effectively under the present cen- 
tral organization in the Republic, serious con- 
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sideration must be given to the relationships 
between the teachers organization, the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Bureau of Public 
Schools within the department. Since at the 
present time the division superintendents are 
appointed and assigned by authority within the 
national Department of Education, it is impor- 
tant that good working relationships exist be- 
tween the division superintendent and his im- 
mediate helpers with the great body of teachers 
throughout the Republic. Having met several 
of the division superintendents, I know that they 
will gladly co-operate in every way possible to 
help in the development and growth of teacher 
organizations throughout the Republic. All 
members of the teacher organizations, district, 
division, and national should help in thinking 
through and reaching decisions on matters that 
pertain to the education of children and the 
welfare of teachers. They should assume more 
and more responsibility for these functions. In 
other words, the teacher organizations should 
become more active as rapidly as central authori- 
ties are willing to make this possible by sharing 
with the 90,000 teachers of the Republic the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations for building a 
stronger school system and through it a stronger 
Republic. 

The PPSTA should consider the advisability 
of changing its name to the Philippine Public 
Education Association and of having both active 
and associate members. Active members would 
be those working in public education. 
members would be those interested in and will- 
ing to help support a public education associa- 


Associate 


tion. 

The national association might well have five 
departments: (1) department of classroom teach- 
ers, (2) department of superintendents, (3) de- 


partment of supervisors, (4) department of see- 
ondary principals, and (5) department of ele- 


mentary principals. 

There should be national committees begin- 
ning at the earliest possible date with a national 
legislative committee and a national fact-finding 
committee. 

Three additional professional people would 
strengthen the national staff very much. One 
might well serve the department of classroom 
teachers and the department of supervisors. A 
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second professional individual might serve the 
department of superintendents and the national 
legislative committee. A third professional staff 
member might serve the department of secon- 
dary principals, department of elementary prin- 


cipals, and the national fact-finding committee. 

The organized teaching profession can and 
should become a great power in helping to build 
in the Republic of the Philippines one of the 
great democracies of the world. 


RESEARCH 


Grade-Level Similarities and Differences in the 


Teacher Personality 


By SISTER MARY AMATORA 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ENVIRONMENTAL conditions aid in shaping that 
continuously developing unity known as person- 
ality. Numerous studies have emerged in recent 
years on the problems involved in developing 
wholesome personalities, particularly in that pro- 
fession which so directly affects the personality 
development of the oncoming generation of 
youth, namely, the teachers in the elementary 
and junior high schools. 

Personality involves not only a psycho-phys- 
ical integration of the individual, but also a psy- 
cho-social integration. 
pletely from the cultural background and social 
milieu of his early development. That the 
teacher is or can be a predominant figure in this 
area of development is generally admitted. 


No one can escape com- 


It is extremely difficult to determine accu- 
rately what a person’s real personality is be- 
cause of the many natural barriers to another’s 
understanding of him. All that can usually be 
observed is his overt behavior and spoken words. 
His motives can seldom be predicted; social con- 
ventions alter observable behavior; much sig- 
nificant behavior is not observable by the same 
individuals; gestures and expressions have dif- 
ferent meanings in different circumstances. 
Nevertheless, a study of some of the observable 
components of personality by persons who do 
have daily contacts with each other is enlight- 
ening. 

In an extensive study of some elements of the 
teacher personality, nine specific items were out- 
standing by reason of their similarities and dif- 
ferences when plotted on a chart or graph. Of 
these nine traits, four follow the same pattern 
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from grade to grade, while five others again 
follow a pattern, though partly similar to and 
partly different from the graph of the first 
group. 

Personality traits measured.—Measurement of 
the personality traits in the present study was 
achieved by means of ratings of teachers by their 
fellow teachers. Each teacher was rated on each 
trait on a 10-point scale by at least four col- 
leagues who taught in the same school but not 
necessarily at the same grade level. In this way 
average scores were computed for each of the 
100 teachers in the elementary grades. 

The four scales in the first pattern included: 
(1) calmness, (2) 
and diplomacy, (3) easily angered vs. self-con- 
trol, and (4) meeting new social situations. The 
five scales in the second pattern included the 


nervousness vs. tactfulness 


qualities of being (1) energetic and ‘‘peppy,’’ 
(2) popular, (3) interesting and entertaining, 
(4) awkward vs. graceful in movement, and (5) 
having a pleasing voice. 

Grade level analysis.—Many studies of teacher 
personality have appeared in the last decade, 
but so far as is known to the writer none has 
analyzed specific aspects of personality with 
reference to the grade-level at which the teach- 
ers were currently teaching. Hence, the pres- 
ent analysis was undertaken. A brief glance at 
Figure 1 shows the striking similarity of pat- 
tern as the composite mean score for each grade- 
level group of teachers is plotted. 

The fourth-grade teachers’ mean scores are 
close together on all four seales, ranging from 
5.92 to 6.04. Mean scores for the fifth-grade 
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teachers hover still more closely together within 
the narrow range of 6.34 to 6.40. Furthermore, 
these means are all well above the means of the 
fourth-grade teachers. 

Means for the sixth-grade group are likewise 
high, but more widely spread than are those of 
the fifth-grade group. From here there is a 
sharp drop in the lines of the graph to the means 
of the seventh-grade teachers, followed by a still 
greater drop to the means of the eighth-grade 
teachers. In all instances are the seventh-grade 
teachers rated higher than are the fourth-grade 
teachers but lower than the fifth- and the sixth- 
grade teachers. 

The most curious phenomenon of Figure 1 is 


Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 


Nervonsness vs calmness 

2. Tactfuiness and diplomacy ..-...-.-.-.-.-~--- 
Easily angered vs self-control ——————-——- 
Meeting new social situations ~.......---. 


Fig. 1. Grade-Level Similarity in Traits. 


the fact that the eighth-grade teachers are rated 
lower than are the teachers of all other grades 
in this study. Why this should be the case is 
not disclosed by the present experiment but 
would certainly be worth further investigation. 

Taking a look at the aspects of personality 
analyzed in this graph, one wonders why it is 
that the lowest score for the eighth-grade teach- 
ers is that on the scale of nervousness vs. calm- 
ness, while the score of the fourth-grade teach- 
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ers on this item is near the median, and those 
of the fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade teachers 
are well above average. What is it that makes 
the eighth-grade teachers as a group more ner- 
vous or less calm than other teachers? 

The line on the graph running nearly parallel 
to this is that which charts the means for the 
kind of temper a teacher possesses. Is he de- 
cidedly ill-natured and easily angered or does he 
as a rule exhibit exceptional self-control? What 
has been said for the trait nervous-calmness can 
practically be repeated for this trait. It would 
seem that the two traits have something in com- 
mon so far as these teachers are concerned. 

Although further study and examination 
could lead one to perceive some identical ele- 
ments in the above two traits, the third scale 
charted on this graph also follows a similar pat- 
tern, though at first sight one does not think of 
it as having so much in common as the other 
two traits. Tactfulness and diplomacy do not 
necessarily become concomitants of the other 
two. Yet, according to the evidence of the 
present study, the teachers of the fifth-, sixth-, 
and seventh-grades do show more thoughtfulness 
in a tactful and diplomatic way than do the 
fourth-grade and the eighth-grade teachers. 

The fourth scale charted on this graph may 
throw some light on data for the other three. 
Herein is observed the teachers’ relative ability 
in meeting new social situations. While the pat- 
tern is pretty much the same as that of the other 
three scales, it shows the bashful, embarrassed, 
and shy individual to be at least somewhat re- 
lated to the nervous, easily angered, and blunt, 
undiplomatic person. On the other hand, teach- 
ers who were rated more calm, self-controlled, 
and tactful are likewise the same group of teach- 
ers who are on this scale rated more confident 
and self-assured. 

Though one cannot draw conclusions relative 
to causal relationships, the fact remains that 
teachers rated very similarly on the four scales. 
The fact also remains that the fifth- and sixth- 
grade teachers rank highest on all four scales, 
the eighth-grade teachers rank lowest, and the 
fourth- and seventh-grade teachers fall in an 
intermediate position. 

Similarities and differences are again appar- 
ent in an analysis of the data portrayed in 
Figure 2. While the five scales charted in this 
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Mean ratings 


Fig. 2. Further Grade-Level Patterns. 


graph again follow somewhat of an identical 
pattern, there is a marked difference in the per- 
sonality characteristics from those shown in the 
preceding figure. Scores on all five scales for 


the sixth-grade teachers dropped considerably 
below those for the fifth- and seventh-grade 


teachers. While the scores of the eighth-grade 
teachers all dropped considerably below those 
of the seventh-grade teachers, the extent of the 
decline herein measured is not nearly as great as 
on the traits charted in the preceding figure. 

The traits which are rated so similarly for the 
teachers of any one specific grade, and at the 
same time vary so greatly from grade to grade- 
level taught, are: (1) pep, (2) popularity, (3) 
interesting and entertaining, (4) voice, and (5) 
gracefulness. It will be noted that on these five 
characteristics of personality the fourth- and the 
sixth-grade teachers are judged below the fifth- 
and the seventh-grade teachers on each scale. 
The teachers of the eighth grade, though showing 
a considerable drop in means, have a wider 
spread among the five scales. 

Why such specific, clear-cut, grade-level pat- 
terns should emerge in the analysis of the data 
for these five scales is a question that would bear 
further investigation. However, it would seem 
that there are definite similarities among the five 
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traits. Those teachers, who as a group are the 
most energetic and ‘‘peppy,’’ those who are most 
interesting and entertaining, those who show 
more grace in movement, are the same ones who 
possess a more melodious and pleasant voice and 
who enjoy greater popularity among their 
pupils. 

Would it not be advantageous to the children 
who are taught, would it not improve the learn- 
ing situation through better pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships in general as well as teacher-teacher 
relationships, if individual teachers who found 
themselves low on these personality traits would 
set about improving them? ‘True, the data for 
this study were provided by teacher ratings of 
their fellow teachers, yet if average scores pre- 
sent such clear-cut grade-level differences, cer- 
tainly these differences must likewise affect the 
pupils taught. No teacher can teach minus his 
personality. While the specific elements of per- 
sonality analyzed in this study do not include 
all the elements of personality, no one will deny 
that these do play an important part in teacher- 

TABLE I 


MEANS OF RATINGS ON 100 TEACHERS BY 
400 FeELLow TEACHERS 


Traits 


First Pattern: 
1, Nervous-calmness 
2. Tact and diplomacy 
3. Temper 


4. Social situations 


6.28 
6.16 
6.20 
6.00 
Second Pattern: 
1, Energy and pep 6.46 
2. Popularity 5. 6.26 
3. Entertaining 5.8! 5. 5.88 6.33 
My Voice 94 6.20 
. Awkward-graceful 6.16 


‘ 


pupil relationships. For that reason teachers 
would do well to take cognizance of the facts 
Improvements in these 
vase learning efficiency in 


shown in this study. 
traits can help to incre 
the pupils. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Reply to a Professor of Education 


WHEN I RECEIVED the original indication from 
Dean Harl Douglass protesting against the in- 
clusion of the article by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
in ScHooL AND Socrery I did not respond to it 
because, while my opinion differed sharply from 
that of Dr. Douglass, I felt that he had every 
right to express that opinica. 

Now that I have your communication in the 
same vein, I feel constrained to make an expres- 
sion of my personal opinion for whatever it is 
worth. I cannot join in any censure of ScHooL 
AND Society or its editors for using the Bestor 
article. In fact, when it first appeared, I came 
very near writing Dr. Brickman a letter of warm 
congratulations because I felt that he had been 
successful, or somebody had been, in getting Mr. 
Bestor to express in clear, cogent, and relatively 
objective fashion one side of an argument that is 
certainly one of the most important arguments 
now going forward in the field of Education. 
When I compare this article with those previ- 
ously done by Mr. Bestor, I feel that someone 
must have done an excellent job of editorial 
planning to take the viciousness and personali- 
ties out of his argument and cause it to present 
the real issues so that all might see them. 


Of course, the arguments presented by Mr. 
Bestor are fallacious, but the fallacies arise from 
his premises and from his employment of logic, 
not from falsifications, exaggerations, and half- 
truths. 

I do not see how ScHoou AND Society could 
continue its long-standing editorial tradition and 
ignore the line of argument of which Mr. Bestor 
is the protagonist. Certainly, the last thing I 
want to do is join in any move that consists of 
clapping censorship on those whose views dis- 
agree with mine. 1 do not see anything other 
than long-time good which can come out of laying 
before the readers of Schoo. AND Socrery the 
issues concerning the preparation of teachers. 
With the issues in the open, we can fight the 
and not on the basis of cam- 
I think 
we have a good case for teacher education as we 
believe in it, and I hope we ean all join in pre- 
senting that case with the clarity, objectivity, 


battle on the issues 
pus polities or personal recriminations. 


and cogency it deserves. 
L. D. Haskew 
Dean 
College of Education, 
University of Texas 


Bestor vs. Educationism—A Plea for Sanity 


I WAS INTERESTED in Bestor’s paper and the 
replies to it (ScHooL AND Soctery, Sept. 19, Oct. 
17, 1953). But I, for one, am getting a bit 
weary of the evident lack of understanding be- 
tween the forces represented in the controversy. 
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The quality of the replies is typical of many such 
answers. Their authors do not even try to de- 
fend the position of educationists much less than 
endeavor to face intelligently and systematically 
the problems raised by Bestor. Instead they do 
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that of which they find Bestor guilty; they treat 
us to a display of semantic prestidigitation. 
Much to the detriment of education, this type of 
acrimony has permeated the exchanges of both 
educationists subject-matter 
Good examples of the stultifying unwillingness 


and specialists. 
of both groups to face these problems in common 
are to be found in the immediate repudiatory 
reaction of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education to the Ford Foundation 
plan for teacher training in Arkansas and in the 
generalized references of many subject-matter 
educators to the ‘‘anti-intellectualism’’ of edu- 
cationists. 

This statement, therefore, is by way of being 
a plea for sanity. As educators contend, stock 
reactions of ‘‘No’’ or ‘‘Ha ha”’ neither answer 
criticisms satisfactorily nor contribute much to 
progress. It is high time that educators follow 
their own advice. Bestor’s observations should 
be taken seriously by educators for what they 
are—the results of a one-man expedition into 
the danger zones of American education. The 
problems that he points up are with us, and no 


thinking educator can deny them. For example, 
our inability to recruit a sufficient number of 
adequate teachers for our public schools is quite 
obvious; a great deal of progress must be made 
in offering challenging and realistic curricula to 
prospective teachers; drastic revision of state 
certification laws is required; we must combat 
debased standards for baccalaureate and gradu- 
ate degrees in the area of teacher preparation. 
Similarly, leaders in subject-matter areas are 
becoming increasingly aware of the relative ig- 
norance of teaching techniques and adjunct 
materials on the part of novice college instruc- 
tors. These and other educational problems 
ean be solved satisfactorily only by thorough 
analysis and experimentation by both education- 
ists and subject-matter educators. Both groups 
must be aware that their respective claims to the 
‘*truth’’ do not necessarily lead to the ‘‘truth.”’ 
To put it bluntly, let’s stop the play on words 
and start to face the problems of education to- 
gether. 
DonaLp R. McCoy 
State University Teachers College 
Cortland, N. Y. 


EVENTS 


Inflation in Educational Organization 


ONE WOULD suspect that, by this time, the various 
special interests in the educational profession have 
been fully organized. There are national, regional, 
local, school level, position, subject-matter, and other 
types of groups competing for the educator’s alle- 
giance, time, and money. There are even organiza- 
tions of teachers based on religious and racial affilia- 
tion. Consider some of the groups meeting during 
the convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, February 13-18, Atlantic City: Na- 
tional Instructional Teacher Placement Association, 
National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, National Council of Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching, National Council on Measurements 
Used in Education, and National Council on Teacher 
Retirement. 

To these and the countless others must now be added 
a nascent organization which will meet in Atlantic 
City, the national interim committee of a projected 
National Council of Core Teachers. The idea for this 
group was born at a conference held October 30-31, 
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1953, at the College of Education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, “To Consider the Establishment of a Na- 
tional Council of Core Teachers.” The conference 
resolved to set up a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of organizing core curriculum teachers and 
directors on a national scale and to plan for a general 
conference in the fall of 1954 at Wayne University. 

It may be that educational specialists are not organ- 
ized enough. A beginning might be made with an 
Association of Professors of Core Curriculum Edu- 
eation, a National Council of Broad Fields Specialists, 
an American Society for the Promotion of Life Ad- 
justment Education in Colleges and Universities, a 
National League of Experts in Common Learnings, 
and an Advisory Committee on Educational Psycho- 
analysis International. Presumably, these groups will 
hold conventions, set up committees, and publish year- 
books, periodicals, reports, and research studies. 

In other professions, too, there can be found an 
abundance of associations, but it is doubtful if any 
other craft is as highly organized as is the educa- 
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tional. The question may be raised to what extent 
professional interests are served by the organizational 


inflation.—W.W.B. 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, offers 250 Faculty Fel- 
lowships for 1954-55 in the humanities and social and 
natural sciences to college teachers, men and women, 
aged 30-45, nominated by their institutions. Grant 
includes salary equivalent plus certain expenses. The 
final date for applications is January 31, 1954. 

The FAE also makes possible the offer of scholar- 
ships up to $1,725 to 300 young men and women under 
the “Early Admissions Program.” Applicants must 
have completed sophomore year in high school by 
June, 1954, and must be 15-164 years old at college 
entrance, The scholarships will be given by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia College (New York, 
N. Y.), Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.), Goucher 
College (Baltimore, Md.), Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), University of Louisville (Ky.), Morehouse Col- 
lege (Atlanta, Ga.), Oberlin (Ohio) College, Shimer 
College (Mt. Carroll, Ill.), University of Utah (Salt 


Lake City), and the University of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son). Candidates should apply directly to the insti- 
tutions. 

The FAK, in addition, offers 300 fellowships to pub- 
lic high-school teachers nominated by local committees 
appointed by superintendents of schools. Applica- 
tions can be made through the local committees and 
must be submitted to the National Committee on High- 
School Teacher Fellowships by March 1, 1954. 

The Ford Foundation Board on Overseas Train- 
ing and Research, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
offers Graduate Area Training Scholarships, and Pre- 
doctoral and Post-doctoral Area Research-Training 
Fellowships in Soviet and East European Studies. 
The maximum ages are 30, 35, and 40, respectively. 

The National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl., will 
award $300 fellowships to 20 professional workers 
with the physically handicapped to study at the In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Belle- 
vue Medical Center, New York University, June 21- 
July 16, 1954. The closing date for receipt of appli- 
cations is March 15, 1954. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Miller Upton, dean, School of Business and Public 
Administration, Washington University (St. Louis), 
appointed president, Beloit (Wis.) College, sueceed- 
ing Carey Croneis. 

Roy M. Robbins, professor of history and head of 
the department, Butler (Indianapolis, 
Ind.), appointed director, graduate division, Univer- 
sity of Omaha (Nebr.), effective February 1. He 
succeeds Donald G. Emery, dean, College of Adult 
Edueation, who has been serving as acting head of the 


Jniversity 


division, 


Frank Martin Taylor, acting British consul, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, named associate director of admissions 
in charge of direct student recruitement, Monticello 
College (Alton, Ill.). He returned to the U. S. in 
1953 to obtain citizenship. 

The University of California (Los Angeles) an- 
nounces the following appointments, department of 
education: Lawrence E. Vredevoe, professor; Will C. 
Crawford, lecturer; George I’. Kneller, visiting asso- 
ciate professor; and A. Garth Sorenson, assistant 
professor. 


Bruno Kaarle Suviranta, dean, Faculty of Political 
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Sciences, University of Helsinki (Finland), appointed 
John Hay Whitney Foundation Lecturer and visiting 
professor, University of Kansas. 

The following professors of mathematics have been 
elected officers, The Mathematical Association of 
America (Buffalo, N. Y.): first vice-president, H. 8. 
M. Coxeter, University of Toronto (Can.); and mem- 
bers of board of governors, Philip Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge), and 
C. FE. Springer, University of Oklahoma. The associa- 
tion will hold its 35th summer meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, August 30-31. 

James M. Dunn has resigned as director of admis- 
sions, Ripon ( Wis.) College, after serving in that post 
since 1948. William Mackie is his successor. 


Recent Deaths 

Albert E. F. Schaffle, 61, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), 
December 18, 1953, according to a report received by 
ScHoon AND Socrery, January 15. 

Algernon Lee, 80, president, Rand School of Social 
Science (New York City), January 5. 

Louis DeWitt Deyo, 78, retired superintendent of 
schools, Somerset County, N. J., January 8. 
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Globe Book Co., New York 10. 1958, $1.96. 

a 

SELLERS, JAMES B. History of the University of 
Alabama. Vol. JI. 1818-1902. Pp. xv +649. Illus 
trated. University of Alabama Press, University. 
1953. $5.00. 

* 

SPILLER, ROBERT E., et al. (Editors and Associates). 
Literary History of the United States. Revised Edi- 
tion. Pp. xxii+ 1456. Macmillan Co., New York 11. 
1953. $6.75. 


January 23, 1954 


STOTT, D. H. 
x + 266. 
$4.75, 


Saving Children from Delinquency. Pp. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. 


2 
VAN RIPER, CHARLES (Editor). 
A Book of Readings. 
New York 1l. 1954. 


Speech Therapy: 
Pp. xiii+319. Prentice-Hall, 
$3.95. 
a 
WARFEL, HARRY R. (Editor). 
ster. Pp. xlvi +562. 
18. 1953. $7.50. 


Letters of Noah Web- 
Library Publishers, New York 


aa 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON. 
cation for World-Mindedness. 
Day Co., New York 19. 1954. 

° 
Let’s Talk Sense About Our 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 


The World’s Good: Edu- 
Pp. xiii+301. John 
$4.00. 


WOODRING, PAUL, 
Schools. Pp. ix+215. 
York 36. 1953. $3.50. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walaut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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@ BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


STEPHEN A, ROMINE, Associate Professor of Education, University of Colorado 


Ready in Spring—A comprehensive survey of the 
secondary school curriculum and the influences which 
shape it. Presents concrete plans for various phases 
of curriculum building, with numerous examples. Re- 


lates the curriculum to many other aspects of school 
activity. Well documented references to recent re- 
search; stimulating ideas for in-service teachers, 512 
pages, 23 ills. 


e EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


FAY ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


Ready Soon—Second Edition of this successful vol- 
ume on the curriculum and teaching methods is the 
elementary school. Describes and illustrates the objec- 
tives, materials, and procedures of elementary educa- 


tion in light of the nature, interests, and needs of the 
grade school pupil. Stresses organization for demo- 
cratic living; includes a wealth of practical ideas 
for the teacher. 606 pages, 29 ills. 


€ PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


W. D. COMMINS, Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of America; and 
BARRY FAGIN, Associate Professor, Education and Psychology, University of Florida 


Ready in Spring—Affording to the subject its full 
scientific import, this new, Second Edition presents 
both significant theoretical approaches to educational 
psychology and current techniques that have the most 
important implications for the guidance of learning. 


Treatment of principles is focused on human develop- 
ment as the core of professional teaching. Reflects 
new studies in social backgrounds of child develop- 
ment, group processes, communications problems in 
counseling, etc. 750 pages. 


* ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


WENDELL W. CRUZE, Professor of Psycholezy, Wilson Teachers College 


Balanced, comprehensive picture of adolescent devel- 
opment, including the physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, moral, and social aspects of growth. Embody- 
ing extensive use of research on adolescence, the 


book includes both clinical studies of individuals and 
surveys of large groups. A valuable aid in the guid- 
ance or supervision of adolescents by secondary school 
teachers. 557 pages, 138 ills. 


. MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN LIVING 


BARNEY KATZ, Clinical Psychologist; and GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, Clinical Psychologist and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of California at Los Angeles 


Common-sense suggestions for good mental health 
throughout life, with emphasis on the application of 
mental hygiene in the classroom. Includes a percep- 


tive discussion of personality problems of school 
children. 480 pages, 35 ills. 


® EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Professor of Education, Illinois State Normal University 


Practical guide for providing an educational program 
suited to the needs of slow-learning or mentally re- 


teaching methods for attaining specific educational 
goals at each age level. 408 pages. 


tarded pupils from five to seventeen years. Describes 


Order your books from: 














THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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